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DECADENCE OF LEARNING IN GAUL IN THE 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH CENTURIES. 

AS VIEWED ESPECIALLY IN THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 

By Arthur H. Wilde, 
Northwestern University. 

It is generally conceded that in the fourth and fifth centuries 
Gaul was profoundly interested in the sciences. Few would 
deny that there was a survival of this literary life into the sixth 
century; but it is the common belief that for various causes 
there was a progressive decline in letters, so that the seventh 
century, and the eighth until the time of Charlemagne, were the 
benighted period of Gallic learning. 

Now, evidences are not wanting that there was not the same 
keenness of interest in the liberal arts in Gaul in these centuries 
as in the earlier ones. 

It is not the purpose of this article — perhaps it is impossible 
— to prove that there was in the seventh and eighth centuries a 
large and healthy interest in letters. But we have evidence in 
the "Lives of the Saints" and in a few places elsewhere (waiving 
now the question of the value of the evidence) that the study 
of the liberal arts was pursued with more or less eagerness in 
different sections of Gaul. But the indications of a widespread 
decadence of learning seem to be frequent and of a sort that 
makes it difficult for us to disregard them. It may be that the 
most that can be made out is whether or not the general impres- 
sion of the condition of learning at this time is too unfavorable. 

It is not difficult to find evidence of intellectual decline in the 
early Middle Ages. Gregory of Tours in the preface to his his- 
tory notices the neglect of learning in the sixth century, and this 
testimony is of some value, as it may fairly be assumed that he 
had much more than the average culture and probably knew of 
what he spoke. 1 The author of the "Life of St. Urban" (bishop 

* But it may be borne in mind that two of his contemporaries were Fortunatus 
and Chilperic, who acquired considerable reputation as learned men. 
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of Langres, fifth century) declares that 

Though the life of this saint was full of all kinds of virtues, yet it has not 
been recorded by the zeal of any men of the time, because down to the times 
of Karl the Great, on account of the violence of international strife and 
internal wars, there were scarcely to be found in the Gauls those who were 
sufficiently instructed in grammar. 2 

This utterance may serve as the conception in Carolingian or 
post-Carolingian times of the centuries before Karl. Then, as 
now, this monarch was glorified at the expense of the period 
before him. But there was no lack of learned men in the fifth 
or sixth century capable of writing the deeds of Urban — indeed, 
the composition of saints' lives is current through the whole 
period from the fourth to the ninth century. 

The purity of the Latin language suffered in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth centuries. The writings of Gregory of 
Tours and the edicts of Chlothar II 3 show modifications in 
orthography and syntax. Corruptions creep into the sacred 
text. 4 A mania for interpolation and abridgment is apparent in 
the commentaries of the period. 5 Ludicrous etymologies are 
maintained. 6 But with all this there might exist also a vigorous 
literary interest. 

We are informed that in the latter part of the seventh century 
there is no longer any mention of the schools of Narbonne 
and Toulouse. 7 But other schools, and perhaps better ones, may 
have taken their place. St. Aigulf, when he tried to reform the 
monastery of Lerins in the seventh century, was taken to a 
desert place by his monks, and there they cut his tongue out. 8 
We might be surer that this was a sign of the degeneracy of the 

'Acta Sanctorum, edited by the Bollandists, Antwerp, 1643-1786, 1866-94; 
January; II, 492, c. 1, "Vita S. Urbani." 

sMonumenta Germaniae Historica: "Capitularia Regum Francorum, Legum 
Sectio II," Vol. I, pp. 18-21. 

*"Karoli Epistola Generalis," ibid., p. 80. 

SCOMPARETTI, Vergil in the Middle Ages, p. 128. 

6 Cf. Comparetti, loc. cit., p. 129. 

1 Da vie et Vaissette, Histoire ginirale de Languedoc (Toulouse, 1872), Vol. I, 
p. 770. 

"'Vita S. Aigulfi," in Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum (Venice, 1733), Vol. II, p. 633t 
c. 9 ; the author is of the ninth century. 
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times if we did not know that other saints of this period were 
uncongenial to their contemporaries. 

In the same century we find traces of an obscurantist tendency. 
St. Ouen, biographer of St. Eloi, inveighs against classical learn- 
ing — Lysias, Gracchus, Demosthenes, Tullius, Horace, Solinus, 
Democritus, Plato and Cicero? a combination of names which 
exhibits his unfamiliarity with the ancient authors. He con- 
tinues : " Quid enim legentibus nobis diversa Grammaticorum 
argumenta proficiunt, cum videantur potius subvertere, quam 
aedificare?" An example of the current ignorance occurs in 
the prologue to the life of St. Bavon : Athens is represented as 
the mother of all liberal arts and human culture ("humanarum 
doctrinarum"), "where of old the knowledge of the Latin 
tongue flourished under the patronage of Pisistratus" ("ubi 
antiquitus veteris floruit scientia linguae Latinae sub Piscitrato 
auctore"). The author further asserts that he is not conversant 
with the arguments of Aristotle, Varro, Democritus, Plato, 
Demosthenes, and the other doctors. 10 

The generally unsettled character of the time made study dif- 
ficult. The clergy often resorted to revelings and the accumula- 
tion of temporal goods." Prelates hunted and went to war. 12 
Monks wandered about to the scandal of their profession. 13 A 
council had to decree that abbesses should not leave their clois- 
ters, " nisi hostilitate cogente. 14 Charlemagne in his "Epistola 
de Litteris Colendis" remarks that the letters written to him from 
the monasteries show that the authors gave themselves so much 
to pious devotion that they were not able to write correctly. 15 
Leidrade, bishop of Lyons at about the same time, declares that 
when he became head of the church in that city the church was 

'D'Ach^ry, Spicilegium (Paris, 1723), Vol. II, p. 77. 

io Mabillon, Acta, Vol. II, p. 380. 

""Karoli Magni Capitularia Ecclesiastica," anno 809, c. 2, 4. 

12 Cf. Council of 742 and " Capitularia Regum Francorum, Legum Sectio II," p. 
41, c. 16. 

**■ "Concilium Vernense," c. 10 ; Monumenta Germ. Hist., " Legum Sectio II," p. 35. 

z *Ibid., c. 6, p. 34. 

■s " Capitularia Regum Francorum, Legum Sectio II," p. 79. 
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destitute of buildings and ministries. 16 The author of the life of 
St. Gummar asserts that that worthy had had no master except 
God ; he had not learned even to read the Scripture. But he says : 

Many educated men, many wise men read the writings of the older and 
later Fathers and learn good from them, but do not incite to the performance 
of the good. Is not this man's ignorance, then, to be preferred to their 
knowledge ? ,7 

The author thus affirms that there were educated men in this 
time (the eighth century), though he does not reprove Gummar 
for his ignorance. 

It would not be difficult to increase the evidences of ignorance 
and degradation of taste for letters in this period. What can be 
said for its learning? Our testimony is principally in the lives 
of saints. 

We find that in the seventh century at a time when not many 
monasteries had been built in England, it was the custom for 
many to go from there to Gaul and be trained in the monasteries 
of that country; people sent their daughters thither for edu- 
cation. 18 

St. Protadius (died before 624) was so thoroughly versed in 
the Scriptures that no one was able to deceive him by philoso- 
phy or empty fallacy. 19 St. Maximus (died 625) at the age of 
seven fled to the church at Cahors to be instructed in letters ; at 
ten he was studying grammar. 20 Genesius, bishop of Clermont 
in Auvergne (died ca. 662), was descended from parents of the 
highest rank and from his earliest youth was committed to the 
pursuit of the liberal disciplines (" liberalibus litterarum studiis 
traditus")." It is to be noted here that Genesius was taught the 
secular learning. S. Praeiectus (died ca. 674) , bishop of Auvergne, 
had been consigned in youth to the archdeacon for instruction 

'"Epistola I; in MlGNE, Patrologia Latino, Vol. XCIX, p. 871. 

17 " Vita S. Gummari," c. 1 ; in Surius, De Probatii Sanctorum Vitis, October 1 1 ; 
Cologne, 161 8. 

18 " Vit S. Sethridae," c. 2 ; 10 January; I, 627, Bollandist, AA. SS. 

» " Vit. S. Protadii ;" Boll., AA. SS. ; 10 February ; I, 413. Does this imply that 
pagan philosophy still competed in Gaul with Christian doctrine ? Or is it an anach- 
ronism, applying to Protadius the virtues of saints of an earlier time ? 

1,0 Boll., .4/4. SS.; 2 January; I, 91. "Ibid.; 3 June; I, 323, c. 1. 
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after he had become proficient in letters and in singing at the 
school in Issoire. M Apparently, then, provision was made at this 
time for both elementary and advanced instruction, the latter 
prosecuted very likely at the cathedral city. Ragnebert, slain 
in 675 by order of Ebroin, was educated in secular and divine 
learning at the court of the palace. He was brave of heart, of 
ready talent, skilled in military combat, and was always adorned 
with the flowers of secular wisdom (" fortis corde, promptus 
ingenio, armis doctus, assidue mundanae sapientiae floribus orna- 
batur undique"). 83 The parents of Vincent (or Madelgarius, 
[died ca. 677]) devoted him to God and sent the boy to "men 
of proved talent to be trained in the liberal arts and sacred 
learning." a « 

That learning which boys usually tried to escape, S. Siviard 
(died 687, perhaps 728) pursued with the greatest zeal. 25 Godo 
(died ca. 690), grandson of Wandregisil, was conversant with 
"all secular disciplines," 36 a phrase which might have meant 
many other things as well as secular learning. Especially inter- 
esting is the case of Chlodulf , bishop of Mastricht (died ca. 696) : 

As was the custom with the sons of nobles, he was sent to school to be 
taught in liberal culture, and so this learned boy being well instructed from 
childhood to youth in human and divine things became proficient in them."' 

It will be remarked from this citation that not only was 
Chlodulf well educated for a considerable period of time, but it 
was the custom for other nobles' children to have the same 

"Ibid.; 25 January; II, 633, c. I. 

•3" Vit. S. Rag.;" 13 June; II, 695, c. 2; Boll., AA. SS. 

**" Vit. S. Vine," ibid.; 14 July; III, 669, c. I. 

»5"Vit. S. Siv.;" I March; I, 166, c. 2. 

*" Vit. S. Godonis ; " 26 May ; VI, 444. 

■?" Vit. S. Chlod.;" 8 June ; II, 127, c. 1. Boll., AA. SS. That it was the custom of 
nobles in other parts of Gaul to have sons trained in the liberal arts appears in " Vit. S. 
Calminii" (duke of Aquitaine, seventh century); 19 August; III, 759, c. 3. I cannot 
forbear to add the statement of the biographer as to the outcome of sending the boy 
to school ; he decided to renounce the world, but when the father heard of it, he was 
displeased and said that, while he knew clerks had a better chance of heaven, many 
laymen of good life, he was sure, had attained heaven and would attain it (See " Vit. 
S. Land.;" Boll., AA. SS. ; 17 April; II, 490, c. 2.) But the boy remained in the church 
and became bishop of Metz. 
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advantages. Furthermore, we notice from the life of St. Landri 
(died ca. 700) that boys were sent to clerical schools for culture, 
although there was no intention of devoting them to the ministry 
(" non tamen ea ipsorum intentione ut fieret Clericus, sed ut 
nobiles decet, quo post litterarum eruditionem ad militiam tran- 
scenderet seculare sapientius deducendam"). 28 

This same seventh century offered educational privileges to 
girls also. Austrude, sister of B. Baldwin, acquired letters in 
the days of her early infancy. 29 Bova, daughter of King Sige- 
bert, was taught sacred letters from her youth, while her niece 
Doda was instructed first in sacred learning, then afterward in 
secular literature — and this by Bova, 3 " who must herself have 
acquired this latter culture, although it is not so stated in her 
biography. 

Eustadiola, who became abbess at Bourges, was of noble 
family and learned sacred letters from infancy. 31 We should be 
glad to be informed just what the term " litterae sacrae " included, 
but I have found this nowhere stated with reference to the edu- 
cation of girls in this century. 

For the eighth century down to Charlemagne we have con- 
siderable information as to the looseness of the times in the 
biographers of Boniface and in his correspondence, but this evi- 
dence applies mostly to the Rhine lands, and some of it is to be 
discounted on the ground of the hostility of the Anglo-Roman 
missionaries to the work of the Irish. Divergence of the latter 
from Roman ecclesiastical practices was too often interpreted as 
moral perversion, The learned bishop of Salsburg, Virgil, does 
not escape the attacks of Boniface. 32 Some of the monasteries 
like Fulda, which later were the educational lights of Gaul and 
Germany, took their rise in this century. That in this time 

'""Vit. S. Land.;" Boll., AA., SS.; 17 April; II, 490, c. 2. 

=»" Vit. B. Baldwini;" Boll.; 8 January; 1,503,0.1. 

3° " Vit. SS. Bovae et Dodae ; " Boll., AA. SS.; 24 April; III, 284-6. What provi- 
sion was made at the palace for the education of princesses ? Were they admitted 
with the boys to the palatine school ? Or had the girls private instruction ? 

3 x "Vit. Eustad.;" ibid.; 8 June; II, 133, cc. I, 2. 

&Cf. " Epp. Bonifatii," published by Jaff£, Bibliotheca Serum Germanicarum 
(Berlin, 1866), Vol. Ill, pp. 167, 190, 191. 
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learning did not fall much from the standard of the preceding 
century is attested by the lives of saints. The biographers of 
the eighth century do not refer so often to the education of 
their subjects, but what references we have are quite as explicit 
as those of the sixth or seventh century. 

The ignorance of Gummar and the existence of learned men 
who were not so good as he have been stated above. The sur- 
prising things about the saint — and perhaps damaging to our 
view that studies were maintained in this century — are that he 
was raised by Pippin to high office and that he was of " noble 
lineage." It cannot be believed, however, that it was the cus- 
tom for nobles' sons to go totally uneducated or for kings to 
promote ignoramuses to influential positions. Hucbert (died 
ca. 712), a monk of Bretigny, "pro consuetudine nobilium, domi 
litteras didicisset " 33 — a proof of the first part of the last state- 
ment. The abbot St. Ursmar was instructed in sacred learning 
and in the divine law, but especially in monastic discipline. 3 - 4 

It has been noted above that the monks of Lerins undertook 
to deal summarily with one of their abbots ; that was in the 
seventh century, and the fact is used by Ampere 35 to prove the 
decadence of learning and morals. But Porcarius was one of 
the abbots of the eighth century (martyred 731), and it is 
recorded of him that he instructed the sacred congregation by 
word and example so excellently that all the clergy of the Gallic 
provinces were seeking a bishop and all the monks an abbot 
from the cloister of Lerins. 36 At about the same time a stricter 
canonical life was restored to the clergy of Reims by St. Rigo- 
bert (died ca. 749). 37 St. Pharsildis applied herself with great 
energy to the study of letters. 38 Two biographies give us plain 

33" Vit. S. Hucb.;" Boll., AA. SS.; 30 May; VII, 273, c. I. 

»"Vit. S. Ursmari" (died 713); Boll.; AA. SS; 18 April; II, 560, c. I. 

^Histoire littfraire de la France (Paris, 1839), Vol. Ill, p. 5. 

^"Martyrium S. Pore.;" Boll., AA. SS.; 12 August; II, 737, c. 2. 

3? "Vit. S. Rig.;" 4 January; I, 174, c. 1. 

* " Vit. S. Magd.; " Boll., AA. SS.; 4 October ; I, 534, cc. 3, 4. We cannot be as 
sure of this biography as of most of the others cited, for its author is Hugh, abbot of 
Flavigny, living in the eleventh century. 
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testimony of the survival of the old learning : Magdalveus (resi- 
dent near Verdun, died 762) 

made himself understand the precepts of grammar, next mounted the tribu- 
nal of rhetoric, and brought his zeal for right reason to divine things, and for 
honest conduct to human things; he applied himself to syllogisms. Next he 
entered the quadrivium — arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy. 

The life of Adalbert, count of Ostrevand, likewise asserts that 
children — in this case ten daughters — were instructed in the 
liberal disciplines. 39 Testimony to the same fact for Aquitaine 
is to be found : " We are very thankful to God," says the prologue 
to "VitaS. Pardulphi" (abbot of Gueret in Limoges diocese; 
died 737) "because here in Aquitaine you find very many phi- 
losophers and rhetors who can narrate the life and acts of Par- 
dulph."<° 

The preface to Marculf's "Form-Book" confirms the testi- 
mony already adduced. He confesses to simplicity and rusticity 
of style, and apologizes in a way for it, since he knew there would 
be many 

both you and other very prudent and eloquent men and rhetors and men 
experienced in writing (ad dictandum) who would, if they read the matter, 
consider it of small importance as compared with their wisdom, or would 
certainly disdain to read it. 41 

Though we have fewer notices of educational conditions in 
the eighth century than in the preceding ones, the references 
which we do have are fortunately not confined to men or women 
of one or two sections of Gaul. In the cases above mentioned 
for this century Verdun, Flanders (Ostrevand), Reims, Bretigny, 
Bretagne, Aquitaine, and Lerins are seen to have preserved the 
traditions of learning. We know from other sources that locali- 
ties in eastern Gaul not enumerated above were stimulated to 
some degree of literary activity by English and Irish. 

And so it would appear that there was considerable learning 
in the seventh and eighth centuries — if only we may trust the 
lives of the saints. But some phrases, like "sacris litteris 
imbutus," recur so often that it seems likely that it was the 

3»"Vit. B. Adelberti;" Boll., AA.SS.; 22 April; III, 74. 

*>B6U., AA.SS..- 6 October; 111,433. 

* x Monumenta Germaniae Historica: Formulae (Hannover, 1882), p. 37. 
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fashion to attribute some learning to the saints, and the phrase 
may be hardly more than a set form. Again, the lives are in too 
good Latin to have existed in their present form in the period in 
question ; one or more reworkings of the life must have occurred, 
and if this occurred after the Carolingian Renaissance, the learn- 
ing of the later period might be attributed to the former, though 
another prejudice would degrade the letters of the Merovingian 
times to exalt the work of Charlemagne. A striking fact in the 
Vitae is that, while many youths are spoken of as attending 
school, very few bishops or abbots are declared to be teachers or 
patrons of schools. This might seem to point to a small degree 
of interest in learning. 

If the authors of the Vitae are of varying value and their 
works generally uncertain, their chief interest was to magnify 
the virtues and miracles of the saints, rather than to exalt their 
education. Reference to the latter is usually cursory and intro- 
ductory; whenever, then, we find statements concerning educa- 
tion made with some originality and an unwonted fulness, we 
may find such matter rather better evidence than that of the 
body of the life. An examination of the references used in this 
paper will show that many of them are of this unusual character. 

Making allowance for all considerations, it appears that we 
must recognize in this dark period of the history of letters a 
greater literary interest than has usually been conceded. It was 
certainly all that could be expected — perhaps much more — 
when we reflect on the untoward circumstances of the times, the 
uncertainty of life and property, and the influences tending to 
separate Gaul from the South lands. 



